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EDITORIAL 


A cynic remarked the other day that so much had been said 
already about the Lambeth Conference that people would be bored 
with the whole subject by the time the bishops began their delib- 
erations in July. True enough, the publicity given to this year’s 
conference is without parallel, but there can be no doubt that the 
bishops of the Anglican ( Communion will bear this year a respon- 
sibility greater than ever before.’ The problems to be discussed 
reflect the growth and life of the Church overseas, and the newer 
branches of the family will rightly expect guidance from the 
Church in this country with its long established traditions of 
theology and liturgy. The nature of the episcopal office is often 
brought out more clearly in the missionary dioceses and in the 
younger countries at large than in England where there is much 
less direct dependence upon the bishop’s leadership. It is to be 
hoped that our own bishops will give what their brethren require : 
wise judgments in which catholic principles are applied to the 

problems which have to be resolved both at home and abroad. 


In the ecumenical field the bishops will have at least this 
advantage over those who took part in earlier conferences that they 
can turn for guidance to the experience of the experience of the 
Church of South India and to the considerable theological discus- 
sions which have taken place in the past ten years. This will not 
necessarily make it easier for them to advise the provinces involved 
in the proposed schemes of reunion for North India and Ceylon, 
but the principles involved should stand out more clearly. As a 
further contribution to study in this field we print this month a 
number of articles concerned either with theological questions 
raised by these reunion schemes or with thé local situations in 
which they would be applied. Members of the Church Union 
Theological Committee recently took part in an unofficial con- 
ference on the North India Plan, and the document they sub- 
mitted as a basis of discussion is published as a useful summary 
of the more extended criticisms contained:in an earlier report of 
the Committee, which appeared in Faith and Unity in Octcber 
1957. We are indebted to Bishop Hall for his wile on the non- 
Anglican bodies which have joined in the North Indian negotiations. 
Factual information such as he gives is essential for any who wish 
to form a reasoned judgment of the reunion movement in North © 


India. 


It becomes increasingly clear that to understand a plan of 
reunion for dissident bodies one must know something of their 
teaching, particularly on controversial issues. For this reason we 
shall print in Fatth and Unity.a number of articles on the ministry, 
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i 
as seen in some of the major nonconformist traditions. Dr. Marcus 
Ward, a distinguished Methodist who has served in South India, 
begins this series with a discussion of the miffistry from the 
Methodist point of view. 


We are grateful to the Editor of the Church Quarterly Review 
and to Dr. Mascall for allowing us to reprint his article on 
Anglican-Presbyterian relations. 


It has often been said in recent controversy that catholic 
objections to the reunion schemes under discussion are linked with 
a doctrine of the ministry more rigid than that which is to be 
found in Anglican tradition. It is good therefore to know that Dr. 
Arthur Peck has written a book on this subject, under the title 
Anglicanism and Episcopacy, which will be published in May by. 
the Faith Press, with the support of the Church Union. In view 
of the importance of this work, a preliminary notice ts printed in 
this issue of Faith and Unity. 


UNITED CHURCH NIGERIA 


The following comments on the scheme for a united Church in 
Nigeria have been made in a statement by the Diocesan Board of 
Northern Nigeria. 


“Some clergy and laity have their roots in other regions, 
though, at present, this tribalistic outlook is less pronounced. 
_There is much work to be done in bringing both clergy and 
laity to a fuller understanding of the Christian faith as taught 
and practised by the Anglican Communion. It seems to us that 
the thought of inaugurating this scheme at the present time 
would only confuse the steps already taken to unite the diocese, 
and would be a clear case of asking people to run before they 
can walk. | 


“With regard to the proposed scheme itself, we have great 
doubt as to the soundness of the proposals from the doctrinal 
— point of view. The scheme appears most indefinite, especially 
in desiring no particular interpretation of episcopacy, the 
ministry, and the Holy Communion. Such a basis gives no . 
guarantee that the doctrine and organization of such a united 
Church would not be changed: frequently and without regard 
to the truth preserved in the Anglican Communion. 


(Continued on page 13) 
+ 
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CHURCH UNION NORTH INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


A Memorandum submitted by members of the Church Umion 
Theological Committee at a recent informal conference. 


1. Schemes of Church Union in North India and Ceylon are to 
be considered by the Lambeth Conference in 1958. While there 
are notable differences, the two schemes have sufficient in com- 
mon for us to confine our comments to the North India Plan. If 
we are concerned to stress defects, we are far from being unappre- 
ciative of the prayerful zeal for Christian unity of which these and 
other schemes are the fruit. We deem it to be our duty, none the : 
less, to submit such schemes to searching criticism lest approval of ' 
them by the Church of England should place in jeopardy her own 
catholic heritage. 


2. The schemes under consideratiof, like that which has been 
realised in South India, aim at the establishment of relations of 
' full intercommunion with the parent bodies of those groups which 
take part in the proposed union. We submit that no decision to 
allow such a relationship can rightly be made until the body in 
question has had opportunity to reveal its character in the life it 
promotes. Historical traditions cannot be merged or welded in a 
‘short time, and until some degree of stability has been achieved it 
is likely to be difficult to decide how far paper ideals have been 
translated into corporate life. Bishop Hollis of the C.S.I., preaching 
in September 1957, said, “It is the criticism of many visitors to 
the Church of South India that, over large areas of the Church, 
there seems to be no desire to enter into the new riches which are 
available through our unity .. . . There are still too many whose 
standard of reference, in practice and in doctrine, is not that 
Church of South India to which they now belong, but their old 
allegiance.” This honest admission on the part of one who has 
supported the C.S.I. with such conviction will cause no surprise to 
those who know anything of Christian history. It does, however, 
bear out our contention that relations of communion must be 
governed by the recognizable traditions of the bodies concerned. 


3. Certain obstacles to the establishment of full intercommunion 
were noted by the Derby Committee in its report on the Church of 
South India, published in 1946, and it was observed in 1955 that 
these difficulties were still unresolved. They have already been 
discussed in the widespread debate on the C.S.I. but it must not 
be overlooked that the same criticisms apply generally to the North | 
Indian scheme, e.g. in regard to relationships with parent bodies, 
and the circumstances in which non-episcopally ordained ministers 
may exercise their ministry in the united church. 
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4. The Derby Committee Report, 1946, also stated that for the 
achievement of full intercommunion, the C.S.I. statement ef Faith 
needed re-drafting, so as to place the adherence of the C.S.I. to the 
historic faith of the Church Catholic beyond question, and further 
that the statement on the sacraments needed to be freed from 
misleading ambiguities. The North Indian scheme is open to the 
same criticisms. While credally orthodox in themselves, the state- 
ments made in Section IV. The Doctrines of the Church, are a 
very bare summary of the Christian Faith, and the reference to 
“the faith which the Church has ever held etc.” would seem to 
allow for a dangerously wide variety of interpretation. Used as it 
is in the statement (Appendix A) submitted by the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, it can be related to Anglican 
formularies and traditions. This scheme, however, permits the use, 
for teaching purposes, of any confession of faith which has been 
recognized as authoritative in any of the uniting churches before 
the union; and this presumably covers all the documents referred 
to in the Confession of Faith, submitted by the United Church of 
North India (Appendix A.II). The variety of Chsistian traditions 
to be united under this plan is wider than in the case of South 


' India, and an article on the Disciples of Christ, one of the nego- 


tiating bodies, printed in CHURCH UNION NEWS AND 
VIEWS (the organ of the Negotiating Committee) asserts that 
adherents of that body regard creeds as matters of opinion and not 
binding upon the conscience of all. Where so much is left open, and 
where the balance is weighed so strongly against Anglicanism—it 
is estimated that some 20% of the people in the new church will 
be of Anglican origin—it would seem that the need for clarification 
is much stronger than in the case of South India. 


The Ceylon Scheme provides that the creeds shall be a necessary 
part of the instruction of confirmation candidates, and that the full 
service of Initiation shall include assent to the Apostles’ Creed. 
These provisions are absent from the North Indian Scheme. 


5. There is evident confusion and inconsistency in the sacra- 
mental teaching of the North Indian Scheme. While the sacra- 
ments are described generally as “means of grace”, the effective 
regenerating character of Baptism is not clearly brought out (“Bap- 
tism is a sign etc.”) as it is in traditional Anglican usage. Infant 
Baptism is fully provided for in the scheme; nor can Baptism 
generally be repeated, though Appendix B.7. provides a possible 


loophole. None the less, the Baptists taking part in the negotiations 
_ have stated their conviction recognized in the scheme, that Bap- 


tism of infants is wrong, and enter the scheme in their traditional 
liberty to interpret the Laws of Christ. So far as administration of 
Baptism is concerned, some definition of “sprinkling” is desirable. 
Similarly, in vyew of the use of unfermented grape-juice (and 
indeed of other beverages armréng the Baptists, for instance) by 
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some Indian Christians, the meaning of “wine” to be used at Holy 
Communion should be made clear. In regard to Holy Communion 
itself, the scheme lacks a clear statement such as those contained 
in the XXXIX Articles and Prayer Book on ior iad 
6. In any decision regarding relations of intercommunion wi 
the new in India and Pakistan, the pos- 
session or otherwise of a duly accredited ministry will be an 
important factor. This is clearly recognised by the Negotiating 
Committee, who have clearly striven to ensure, in an act of uni- 
fication, “a ministry fully and without exception accredited in the 
eyes of all its members, and, so far as may be, of the Church 
throughout the world”. The proposed rite of unification is unique 
‘in the history of Christendom, and although it may not be clear 
that the result will not be a valid ministry, grounds for doubt are 
so strong that many would regard acceptance of the form of 
unification as it stands as intolerable. These doubts arise not only 
from apparent ambiguities and inconsistencies of statement but 
even more from the doctrine of the ministry which seems to be 
implicit in the whole scheme. The uniting bodies “mutually 
acknowledge each others ministries, as ministries of Christ in his 
Word and Sacraments” a statement which calls for elucidation. 
They believe that through their divisions their ministries are 
limited in scope and authority, and seek, by mutual laying on of 
hands, the grace of God for the wider and more effectual fulfil- 
ment of that ministry. What is not clear is the precise significance 
of this laying on of hands, in the unification ceremony. The 
scheme admits candidly that there may be different interpre- 
tations of this rite, but “it is agreed that the use of this rite does 
not imply a denial of the reality of the ordination previously 
received by;those now seeking to become Presbyters in the united 
Church; it is not reordination; nor is it presumed to bestow again 
the grace, gifts, character or authority that have already been — 
bestowed upon them”. These, presumably, are the gifts required . 
for the ministry “of Christ in His Word and Sacraments,” which 
all are reputed to possess before the unification. The general im- 
plication is that the ministries of all the uniting bodies are 
ministries (and presumably “the ministry”) of the Church of God. 
This is stated explicitly in the form of unification for the presby- 
terate, though the unification of the episcopate might be taken to 
mean that neither group of bishopg.previously held the ministry 
of the Church. If we ask whether the unification ceremony can in 
any way be regarded as ordination, the only _interpretation seem- 
ing tO possess something like authority gives‘the answer “No”. 
CHURCH UNION NEWS AND VIEWS (which’ we have already 
indicated to be the organ of the Negotiating Committee) published 
in August 1957 a report by Archdeacon Suliy on an unofficial but 
representative conference, which included the following in its 
comment on the unification rite: “There is still a fear among 
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many that the proposed rite can be interpreted as an ordination. 
Yet, having explicitly and mutually recognised our ministers as 
already ordained to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments in 
the Church of God, an ordination, if it were such, would be a 
reordination, and what we have explicitly excluded’*. A ministry 
accredited in the eyes of the Church of England and other Catholic 
bodies could be assured only if it were possible to interpret the 
act of unification as an ordination to the ministry of the Church 
of those whose ministry has been hitherto a local one, and not that 
of the Church universal. 

At one point in the negotiations it was agreed that each of the 
parties should submit a clear statement of its beliefs, about the ~ 
ministry. Later, we gather this agreement was abandoned as 
inexpedient, with the resultant confusion that we have indicated. 

7. The fundamental weakness of the proposed method of unify- 
ing the ministry lies in the assumption that the same ceremony 
and formula must be used by Anglicans and non-Anglicans upon 
each other even if they interpret it in different ways. It is surely 
more realistic and more honest to state openly that, if the inter- 

retations are to be different, the ceremonies and rites ought to 
different too, in order to conform to these different interpreta- 
tions. There ought indeed to be mutuality and reciprocity between 
the parties to a reunion scheme, but the right kind surely consists 
in each party communicating to the other the things which it 
conceives the other to lack. These requirements will be satisfied by 
a form of unification which would consist in each party doing 
precisely what it would do before the union to a minister of another 
body who wished to enter its mimstry. 

8. The North Indian Scheme, like that operating in South India, 
does not require the acceptance of any particular theological in- 
terpretation of episcopacy. Some general theological interpretation 
is necessary, however, if the spiritual value of episcopacy is to be 
assured. The abortive discussions between the C.S.I. and the 
Lutheran churches in South India brought out the weakness of a 
position which requires episcopacy as a sine qua non of unity, and 
yet offers no more than historical justification. 

Some further points should be mentioned. There is nothing to 
show as yet that the promoters of the scheme regard ordination 
as having a permanent character. This may prove to be the accep- 
ted view, but some of the participating bodies would seem in the 
past to have denied this life-long character. We note, too, that 
while presbyters are to declare God’s forgiveness, there is no 
reference to the power of absolution. In some of the uniting bodies 
women are admitted to the ministry. The plan explicitly leaves the 
question of the ordination of women to be decided after the union 


has taken place. 


* Archdeacon. Sully has since made it known that he was expressing his own 
private views and could not pretend in any official way to commit the Church to 
which he belongs, or the Negotitating Committee, to his interpretation. None the less, 
in the absence of official clarification on this point, his views have the weight of one 


who has taken a prominent part in the reunion movement. 
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9. In conclusion, we would point out that intercommunion im- 
lies, as it were, a kind of mutual reflection, so that each of the 
bodies concerned sees in the other those things which are true and 
essential to its own nature. It is our duty, therefore, to ensure to 


the Church in’ India those things which we possess and hold as 
necéssary, not only that the united churches themselves may 


obtain the widest recognition, but that the people of India may 
enter into the full heritage of the Catholic Church. 


THE CHRISTIAN BODIES PARTICIPATING 
IN THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR 
CHURCH UNION IN NORTH INDIA 


The Plan of Church Union in North India has a more ambitious 
claim than was enterprised in South India: it seeks to bring into 
being a United Church, or rather two United Churches in full 
communion with each other, in an area far more extensive than 
that within which the South India venture of faith was launched 
and it contemplates embracing and reconciling within this fellow- 
ship a much greater diversity of traditions. The bodies which 
through official delegations have had some share in bringing the 
Blan into its present shape and are contemp:sting the possibility 
of union, are listed in its first section. They are as follows :— 


The Council of the Baptist Churches in North India. 

The Church of the Brethren in India. 

The Disciples of Christ. 

The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

The Methodist Church (British and Australasian Conferences). 
The Methodist Church in Southern Asia. : 

The United Church of North India. 


This article is written with the assumption that few Church. 


people ‘in the British Isles can boast such an exact and detailed 
knowledge of the missionary expansion of Christianity in North 
India and Pakistan that the list will be immediately intelligible 
without the aid of an interpreter. Its purpose, therefore, is to 
supply in brief compass objective information concerning the pro- 
venance, affiliation, size, relative strength and geographical 
diffusion of the different bodies and, so far as is possible, it will 
leave the facts to speak for themselves without indulging in digres- 
sions designed to influence the conclusions which its readers may 
draw from them. One incidental comment may, perhaps, be 
allowed. It will be noticed that no Lutheran body appears in the 
list. The explanation of this is that in recent years the various 
Lutheran bodies throughout India have been exploring the possi- 
bility of gradually forming a United Lutheran Church in India 
and this preoccupation has prevented them from participating at 
any stage in the North India negotiations. ; 
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By far the largest and most populous of the bodies engaged in 
the negotiations are the two which respect for alphabetical order 
has placed last in the list. The adherents of the Methodist Church 
in Southern India (hereafter referred to as the M.C.S.A.) number 
something in the neighbourhood of half a million and those who 
own the allegiance of the United Church of North India (hereafter 
referred to as the U.C.N.I.) exceed 400,000. By contrast the 
250,000 baptized members of the C.I.P.B.C. appear very much of 
a minority group and though there are few regions in the area 
where outposts of Anglicanism do not exist, the impression will 
be further accentuated by the consideration that at least one third 
of the Anglican total belongs to the Diocese of Lahore (with 
60,000 plus) in Western Pakistan and my own former Diocese of 
Chota Nagpur (with 45,000 souls), situated in a somewhat isolated 
and self-contained region with few direct contacts with Christian 
brethren of the other bodies. 


The M.C.S.A. is a daughter of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States, which was somewhat more tardy in entering 
on its apostolate in India than most of the other American denom- 
inations. It is littke more than a year ago that the American 
Methodists in the autumn of 1956 were celebrating the centenary 
of the arrival of the first missionaries at Lucknow. But if the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was a comparative late comer, its 
immense resources enabled it to develop in a very brief time from 
nothing into the largest single mission in India with highly organ- 
ized and well staffed stations in almost every part of the country. 
It has the honour of sending the first woman medical missionary 
to India and the great Women’s College (the Isabella Thoburn 
College) it maintains at Lucknow enjoys an unrivalled reputation. 
The largest group which owns the allegiance of the M.C.S.A. is 
concentrated in ‘the North West territories of Uttar Pradesh, better 
known by the designation “The United Provinces” which it bore 
before the transfer of power. English people ought to have no 
great difficulty in identifying the area on the map, since the city 
of Meerut, associated with an event which occurred just over 100 
years ago, namely the outbreak of what used to be called the 
Sepoy Mutiny, stands in its midst. The Methodist Christians in this 
area, largely drawn from under-privileged and backward castes, 
number over 200,000. But if numbers are any indication of 
strength, the M.C.S.A. may be said to be strongly established in 
many other areas; Bombay State, West Pakistan and the eastern 
part of the old Central Provinces: their chief seminary for training 
men for the Ministry, the Leonard Theological College, is situated 
at Jubbulpore, in the last-named region. According to Anglican 
notions, the four or five Bishops who exercise authority in the 
M.C.S.A. able and devoted men though they may be, seem a 
somewhat inadequate provision for the shepherding of so vast a 


‘flock; they do, however, share their pastoral responsibilities, 
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though not their authority, with a much larger number of local 
caeinatoaen Moreover, in welcoming needy multitudes into \ 
its fold, the M.C.S.A. has not altogether avoided the danger of 

being content with superficial professions and of acquiescing too 

readily in the survival of Hindu practices after conversion. The 

most outstanding personality among the Methodist Bishops until 

recently was the veteran Dr. Waskom Pickett, whose name is 
associated with a masterly and epoch-making survey of Christian 

Mass Movements. 


The U.C.N.L. is predominantly an association of Presbyterian 
- Churches unlike the corresponding federation in South India, the 
S.I.U.C., in which, owing above all to the success which had 
attended the labours of the London Missionary Society for a 
century and a half in South Travancore, the Congregationalist 
tradition had at least a numerical preponderance. The Association 
came into being gradually. The first step in the process was the 
formation of the Presbyterian Church of India embracing in a 
‘ee single fellowship Churches which had been established as a result 
: ~~"@f the missionary work of various Presbyterian agencies from 
different parts of the world—Scottish in the Central Provinces, 
Maharashtra, the Eastern Himalayas and among the Santals of 
Bihar (together with the Missions in South India), Irish in Gujerat 
and Kathiawar (i.e. the protrusion on the west coast resembling a 
crab’s claw), American in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh and 
Canadian in the Rajput States of Central India. Besides the work 
they laid on sure foundations in the rural areas, Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries had in the course of the 19th century established some 
of the finest Christian Colleges in the country, which still witness 
by their flourishing condition and great traditions to a charac- 
teristic zeal for education and sound learning —the Scottish 
Churches College at Calcutta, the Wilson College at Bombay, the 
Hislop College at Nagpur and the Ewing College at Allahabad. 
Another fine institution which owes its origin to American Presby- 
terian enterprise is the Agricultural College dedicated to the work 
of harnessing the Gospel to the plough, which stands on the 
further bank of the River Jamha at Allahabad. | ) 


The next milestone in the process of unification was the alliance 
cemented between the Presbyterian Church of India and the Welsh | 
Calvinistic Methodists who had gathered a great company of 
believers among the Khasis of the Shillong Hills in Assam. This 
was a very considerable accession: in the present day the com- 
municant membership of the Church is 82,883: though the Welsh 
Presbyterian Mission, which has made a name for itself; by the 
high quality of its medical work, still continues its support, local 
Church affairs are largely in the hands of the Khasi pastors. I 
understand, though I am open to correction, that there is no great 
interest in or enthusiasm for the Union Movement in this large, 
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though distant, branch of the U.C.N.L: it has certainly not been 
conspicuously represented on the U.C.N.I. delegation to the 
Negotiating Committee. Finally, the U.C.N.I. adopted its present 
designation in 1924, when the Presbyterians of Western India 
joined forces with the Congregationalists of the American Marat- 
tha Mission, the first Transatlantic mission to arrive in India, 
founded at a time, 1813, when England and the United States 
Were at war. Several other denominations have subsequently 
merged themselves in the U.C.N.L., the latest to accede to it being 
the Moravian Church in remote Ladakh, standing near the con- 
fines of Afghanistan on one of the great trade routes into Central 
Asia. It is relevant in this connection, to add that in West Pakistan 
there is one very large Presbyterian body, in fact the largest non- 
Roman denomination in the republic, the rigidly fundamentalist 
United Presbyterian Church, which has consistently refused to 
surrender its independence and stands rather aloof from the Union 
Movement. On one occasion it sent observers to the Negotiati 
Committee, but the furthest it is prepared to go in the way 
‘healing proposals is to insist that if Church Union is to amount 
to anything more than a federation, this must be firmly founded 
on a strictly Presbyterian basis. 


Compared with the two foregoing bodies the Methodists of 
British affiliation are a small body, numbering at most no more 
than 10,000 souls and most of them concentrated in only two 
regions. The largest group is found in Uttar Pradesh in the former 
territories of the Kingdom of Oudh, whose annexation was one of 
the immediate antecedents of the Indian Mutiny: here British 
missionaries work in association with missionaries from Australia: 
the other area where there are a few thousand Wesleyan Metho- 
dists is West Bengal, as readers of a novel which had a 
considerable vogue some 25 years ago, Edward Thompson’s “The 
End of an Indian Day” will remember. As may already have been 
inferred from what has been written above, Uttar Pradesh is a 
region where the subject of Church Union is very much to the 
fore in missionary circles: the influence of the British Methodists 
here has been quite out of proportion to their numbers and it 
has been a mediating influence. There was a phase during the 
preparatory Round Table conversations, when an alternative plan 
intended to by-pass the historic episcopate, was under discussion 
and, when some of the other bodies wavered, it was the steadfast 
adhesion of the British Methodists to the more comprehensive 
aim of a union which would not exclude the Anglicans, that turned 
the scale. Though relatively few in numbers, the Methodists by 
the emphasis they lay on the spiritual responsibility of the laity as 
Local Preachers and class-leaders, have a valuable contribution to 
make which is likely to prove indispensable in the conditions 
which prevail in India. 


Until recently, the only Churches which insist on believer’s 
baptism effectively participating in the negotiations were Churches 
which traced their origin to the labours of missionaries of the 
British Baptist Missionary Society. These Churches, except for a 
few minority groups, are all established in the North-Eastern 
territories of the sub-continent. In three regions especially con- 
siderable harvests have been garnered, in Orissa where the Bap- 
tists outnumber any other Christian body, in the Lushai Hills on 
the eastern frontier of Assam, and in East Bengal. In West 
Pakistan the problem of Church Union is not complicated by the 
need to provide for both infant baptism and believer’s baptism 
as alternative practices, since it lies outside any Baptist field of 
work. In East Pakistan, on the other hand, and to a lesser degree 
_in some other regions, a highly anomalous situation is likely to 
arise, if and when the Union is inaugurated, as in these areas 
several different Baptist Societies, all in communion with each 
other, are working side by side, and only one of them is contem- 
plating entering the Union at present; the other Societies for the 
most part, hail from America and one or two of them are sending 
observers to the Negotiating Committee. One among the many 


notable achievements of the great pioneer Baptist missionary, 


William Carey, was the foundation of a famous College at Seram- 
pore, then a Danish settlement (14 miles distant from Calcutta) 


where he had found a refuge from the hostility of the East India — 


Company. In virtue of the charter granted to it by the King of 
Denmark Serampore College is the only academic institution in 
India with power to confer degrees in Divinity and in the twentieth 
century it entered on an enlarged career of usefulness as.a centre 
of theological studies to which the theological colleges of the 
various denominations throughout India are affiliated. 


The remaining two bodies in the list contained in the first 
section of the Plan, the Church of the Brethren and the Disciples, 
are belated participants in the negotiations. The Brethren were 
first represented by an official delegation at the meeting of the 


Continuation Committee held at Allahabad in October 1956, © 


which was the last gathering of the kind I attended before leaving 
India: the Disciples sent official delegatgs for the first time to 
the meeting at Pachmarhi in April 1957 which approved the third 
edition of the Plan of Union in the form in which it is now sub- 
mitted to the governing bodies of the Negotiating Churches. Both 
these bodies practice believer’s baptism with trine immersion. 
The Church of the Brethren has been long established in the west 
of India north of Bombay and numbers: about 10,000 souls: the 
Disciples have a considerable following in the old Central 
Provinces and a number of well appointed mission stations. 


The Church of the Brethren originated in Germany in the early 
years of the eighteenth century as one outcome of the Pietistic 
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Movement. They broke away from the State Church and perse- 
cution eventually drove them to migrate in a body to America. 
Their basic tenets are thus described in an article in “Church 
Union News and Views” “(1) The simple life, (2) No force in 
religion and freedom of the individual conscience, (3) Non- 
participation in war, with emphasis on peaceful living and peace- 
making, (4) No creed except the New Testament as a rule of faith 
and practice”. The brethren practice feet-washing in the service. 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Church is presbyterian in polity, but 
accords a large liberty to the individual congregation. 

The Disciples of Christ originated early in the 19th century in 
America through the initiative of two Scottish-Irish preachers, 
father and son, of the seceder variety of Presbyterianism named 
Campbell and have always been distinguished both by their in- 
terest in Church Unity and their peculiar and somewhat 

radoxical approach to the problem. They appealed to their 
ellow-Christians to return to the pure springs of New Testament 
truth as the one means of transcending the sectarian spirit gener- 
ated by the strife of jarring Protestant creeds and confessions and 
restoring the primitive unity and purity of the Church. The 
Campbellite plan for organic Christian Union was, thus, for 
individual believers to throw tradition to the winds and, breaking 
away from the denominations to which they belonged, to form a 
voluntary association united on what the Disciples still call the 
four points of catholicity, namely, (1) the New Testament as the 
Catholic book, (2) the New Testament affirmation, ‘‘Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”. as the Catholic creed involving 
a personal acceptance of him as Saviour and Lord, (3) the Catholic 
name of Christian for both individual and Church, and (4) the 
observance of the Catholic ordinances of baptism and communion 
without insisting on any one interpretation of their significance. 
Fidelity to the New Testament has taught the Disciples to make 
the Lord’s Supper the regular Lord’s Day service. 

HALL. 


United Church in Nigeria—(Continued from page 3) | 


“Guidance in such matters should be sought from the com- 
mittee of theologians set up by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It seems highly probable that, if the scheme should be inaugur- 
ated as it stands, the united Church would find great difficulties 
with regard to its relation to the Anglican Communion. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury has been made aware of the 
proposed scheme. He should also know that there are some 
who have great doubts as to the character of the scheme and 
our readiness to receive such a scheme at the present time. It 
would seem premature to present the scheme at the Lambeth 


Conference in 1958.” 
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EPISCOPAL PRESBYTERIAN 
RELATIONS 


In 1951 there was published, under the title Relations between 
the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, the report 
of a series of conversations between representatives of the two 
established Churches, in which representatives of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of England, while 
present in the capacity of “observers”, were not technically parties 
to the discussions. It was felt at the time that there was something 
lacking in discussions held on the basis of establishment rather 
than of theology, and when in October 1952 the Convocations 
received the report they asked that the conversations should be 
resumed upon an Episcopal-Presbyterian rather than an English- 
Scottish basis. It is the report of these resumed and widened 
conversations that is now before us.* Rarely can any gathering | 
have shown less anxiety for its findings to ne implemented in a 
hurry. It explicity asks ~ 

that no action or decision be taken by the governing bodies of 

the four Churches immediately upon the presentation of our 

Report beyond commending it, as we hope, to careful study and 

examination by the Churches according to their constitutional 

procedure, ' 
and both the English Convocations and the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland have acted on this recommendation. The 
remarks which I shall make here are intended as a modest contri- 
bution to the study and examination in question and make no claim 
to be conclusive or exhaustive. 


The members of the Conference were firmly convinced of the” 
need for a new approach. “In the present Conversations”, they say 
we have renounced, and believe that the Churches concerned 
should renounce, the method of selecting and measuring such 
faults and errors in the past history of the Churches now con- 
ferring as might be judged to be responsible for our present 
divisions. These matters have been investigated frequently, and 
complete agreement on them is not to be expected at this stage 
in history. It is acknowledged that mistakes have been made on 
both sides, and that over the generations attitudes tending to 
bitterness and strife have been not infr equent, but the time has 
come when the voice of mutual recrimination should be silent.’ 


The spirit of this is admirable, but the conclusion drawn is some- 
what odd. It would seem to be clear that there is little hope of 
healing our divisions unless we examine the causes which led to 


* Relations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. A Foint 
Report. S.P.C.K., 1957, 3s. 6d. | 
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~ 4 them, and the acknowledgement that there were mistakes on both =;~ 

sides and that mutual recrimination should be abandoned would | 
seem to offer an admirable opportunity for such an examination. 

Ten years ago the admirable, but disgracefully neglected, report 

‘ Catholicity, which was drawn up by a group of Anglo-Catholic 
theologians at the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, main- 
tained that the real cause of the disintegration of Western Christen- 
dom in the sixteenth century was to be found in certain late- 
medieval distortions which were so deeply ingrained that they were 
mever consciously recognized and therefore persisted in post- 
Reformation Catholicism and Protestantism alike. The irenical 
atmosphere of the recent conversations would have been an ideal 
setting for dragging this medieval legacy into the light. The oppor- 

tunity was, however, completely ignored and the Conference 
devoted all its attention to an attempt at synthetizing the post- 
Reformation: positions. This may have been, as they asserted, “a 
more positive and, therefore, a more hopeful appeal to the past” 
than the method of mutual recrimination; the controversial method 
of Shimei is always unproductive. But it is fundamentally com- 
placent and superficial, for it assumes that Catholics and Protestants 
in the sixteenth century were quarrelling about nothing at all, and 
this, when one thinks of the writings of the Reformers, seems, to 
say the least, unlikely. 


“It is beyond doubt,” says the Report, | 

that God in his overruling providence and grace has been pleased’ 

to use and bless the witness of these Churches in and through 

the separate structures of their life, iheir divided ministries, and 

~ their distinctive worship. The full substance of this experience is 
_ to be preserved and brought into the Church of the future .. . . 


The governing principles of the Conversations have therefore 
throughout been the necessity of unity if the Lord’s will for his 
Church is to be done, and the necessity of changes in both our 
historic Church systems if unity is to be effected.° 


This is undoubtedly true, but the changes envisaged consist 
simply in adjusting Anglicanism and Presbyterianism to each other; 
no serious attention is paid to the possibility that a great deal of 
their common inheritance needs questioning too, and that until it 
is questioned the attempted adjustment will not be either successful 
or permanent. It is thus not surprising that in the course of the 
discussions serious problems arose. What is surprising, and indeed 
astonishing, is that those problems were deliberately by-passed. 
“We have made”, says the Report, | 

what ,we recognize to have been no more than an exploratory 

survey. In‘its course problems have been raised which we have 
deliberately set aside or not discussed to a conclusion, recog- 
nizing that the time for dealing with them will not be before the 
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Churches resolve to go beyond the stage of “conversing” about 
unity and begin to plan it. Hence on many such matters, some 
of them presenting difficult problems, the present Report has 
necessarily either nothing to say or only tentative suggestions to 
offer.* 


This is really amazing. It is perfectly reasonable, and laudably 
modest, for the Conference to admit that there were many import- 
ant problems with which it was unable to deal. What is not either 
reasonable or laudable is for the Conference to have supposed 
that, having shelved these problems, it was in a position to attack 
what it considered to be its primary task, namely to answer the 
question: “Are there conceivable modifications and mutual adapta- 
tions of the two Church systems whereby they may be reconciled 
in such a plenitude of faith and order as will conserve the fullness 
of their traditions?’”* In fact it got the cart completely in front of 
the horse, and the reason for this peculiar inversion is, I suggest, 
that having rightly résolved to abandon the method of mutual 
recrimination, it could see no other alternative than the method of 
mutual adaptation. This is the more reprehensible because a more 
profound, theological, and intellectually respectable way had already 
been pointed out ten years ago by the document Catholicity. 


In my further remarks I shall not attempt to summarize the 
details of the Report, for it is to be hoped that readers will by now 
have read it for themselves. I shall merely indicate some of the 
points at which it seems to me to be unsatisfactory and which 
one may hope will be dealt with in subsequent conversations. 


As one would expect, the ministry provides the chief area of 
difficulty. “The whole Church as the Body of Christ”, we are told, 
“participates in his threefold ministry as Prophet, Priest, and 
King.”* We are then told that “all ministry in the Church is to be 
interpreted as a ministry of Christ to the Church, that is from the 
Head to the Body as a whole,”’ and that “all ministry in the 
Church is to be exercised within the corporate priesthood of the 
whole Church”.* The ministry here referred to is not the ordained | 
ministry, but a ministry exercised by the Church as a whole, for the | 
Report immediately goes on to say that “within this wider exercise 
of ministry there is a specific ministry of the Word. and Sacraments ~ 
to which by ordination some are set apart”. The force of the 
words which I have italicized is very difficult to see; for how can 
the ministry which is exercised by the whole Body be a ministry 
-to the Body as a whole? As the Epistle to the Hebrews makes 
plain, Christ’s priestly function is directed not to men but to God: 
“Every high priest, being taken from among men, is appointed for 
men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins . . . So Christ also . .”’* And 1 Peter makes the 
same assertion about the Church: “Ye ‘also, as living stones, are 
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built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.”'° 
Thus, if the priestly ministry of the Church is a participation in 
the priestly ministry of Christ, it is not, as the Report asserts, 
“from the Head to: the Body as a whole”, but through Christ to the 
Father; and the safne must be true about the ordained ministry if 
this is, as the Report tells us, something existing “within” the 
wider ministry which is the corporate priesthood of the whole 
Church. The Report was here on the verge of a discussion of the 
ordained priesthood which would have led it into direct conflict 
with Protestant views of the ministry, but here, as elsewhere, the 
Report looks its difficulties bravely in the face and passes them by. 
We are told that the Conférence gave much attention to the nature 
of the ordained ministry'' but we hear little or nothing about its 
priestly character. What we do hear a great deal about is its func- 
tion of “exercising episcopé or oversight”.'* It was frankly recog- 
nized that the ways in which this is exercised in Presbyterianism 
and in Anglicanism are widely different, but a scheme was outlined 
by which “over against the possibility of the acceptance of the 
‘historic episcopate’ by the Presbyterian Churches, there was set 
the possibility of the acceptance of a greater measure of ‘corporate 
episcopacy’ by the Anglican Churches”.'* Up to a point the 
scheme is such as Anglicans could accept without very much diffi- 
culty, though, as with other reunion schemes, it contains two 
unresolved problems. It is not made clear whether organic inter- 
communion would be instituted while there were still a number of 
Presbyterian ministers who, while they were now under episcopal 
oversight, had not received episcopal ordination, nor is it stated 
(though perhaps the answer is assumed) whether Anglicans would 
find themselves in communion via the episcopalized Presbyterians 
‘with non-episcopal bodies. The former of these points is con- 
nected with the fact that, while a good deal is said about the stress 
which Anglicans lay upon episcopal ordination in view of the 
bishop’s relation to “the wider ministry of the Church Universal 
through the ages”,'* no clear distinction is drawn between order 
and jurisdiction and, in sharp contrast with the Reply of the 
English archbishops to Pope Leo XIII, nothing is said about ordi- 
“mation as conferring character, in the theological sense. If this 
distinction. had been recognized it would have been possible to 
make more concessions to the Presbyterians in the realm of church 
organization than the Report envisages. On something like the 

model of the ancient Irish church it would be possible to retain the 
‘ government of the Presbyterian Ciaurch in its present form, using 
the bishops only for ordaining and confirming; Anglicans would 
not look upon this as an ideal arrangement but they could hardly 
denounce it as uncatholic. Unless the distinction between order and 


jurisdiction is clearly recognized, Anglicans are almost certain to 
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demand for the bishop more in the realm of jurisdiction than they 
need and less in the realm of order than they ought. A further con- 
sequence is that the proposed changes in the Anglican and in the 
Presbyterian Churches are made to seem generically similar, 
whereas they are in fact generically different. The changes proposed 
in the Anglican Churches are all such as, if they wished, the Angli- 
can Churches ‘could bring about for themselves, for they are all 
changes in organization; the Presbyterians might have provided the 
model for them but no active intervention by Presbyterians would 
be required. The changes proposed in the Presbyterian Churches 
on the other hand, are, at least in part, changes in the nature 
of the ministry; they are changes which the Presbyterian Churches 
could not bring about for themselves, and they require the active 
intervention of bishops who are in the historic succession. In fact, 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that the Presbyterians 
would insist upon the changes being made in the Anglican Churches 
as a condition for full intercommunion; while, as the Report is 
forced to admit, “on the Anglican side, full intercommunion would 
be impossible without raising the question of Episcopacy as a thing 
deemed requisite for its fulfilment between the Churches, even if 
otherwise agreement had been reached as to doctrine and practice”, 
since “the Holy Communion is-;.. regarded as essentially inte- 
grated with the ordering and continuity of the Church and of its 
ministry”’.'* | | 


I have made the above comments in no spirit of hostility, but in 
the desire to help forward the movement towards unity. I have 
suggested that the conversations were weakened by a serious defect 
of method and also that certain matters of fundamental importance, 
in particular the theological nature of episcopacy and priesthood, 
did not receive a deep enough investigation. There is, of course, 
nothing to prevent their receiving it now. There is, however, a 
somewhat disquieting tendency in the Report to suggest that prac- 
tical steps towards intercommunion ought to be taken while these 
questions are still unresolved. Thus we are told: 


Were the main tenor of the present Report to win the approval 
of the Churches, they might well be led to declare formally 
before God their intention to reach mutual assimilation, and to 
begin to seek ways and means of implementing that intention. A 
solemn resolve to achieve reconciliation and unity, accompanied 
or followed by decisive action with this end in view, would place 
the whole question of intercommunion in a new light. This 
question has normally been discussed in terms either of existing 
separations or of a fully realized unity. But such a solemn resolve 
would give a new significance to common participation in the 
Holy Communion, the sacrament of reconciliation and unity."* 
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This is not an entirely lucid statement and I am not altogether 
sure what it means. But if it means that acceptance of the Report - 
would provide a satisfactory basis for intercommunion, I am con- 
vinced that it is gravely in error. “Problems have been raised,” 
says the Report, “which we have deliberately set aside or not dis- 
cussed to a conclusion, recognizing that the time for dealing with 
them will not be before the Churches resolve to go beyond the 
stage of ‘conversing’ about unity and begin to plan it”’’ I do not 
see how, until some of those nage ape have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, we can see what shape the plan ought to have or even 
whether a plan is possible. I celles tow our differences are much 
deeper than they are generally supposed to be and that they will 
not be cleared up by the method of mutual adjustment but only by 
a serious investigation of their historical and theological origins. Dr. 
D. M. Baillie’s posthumously published work, The Theology of the 
Sacraments, is a model of courteous and charitable writing when- 
ever its writer touches on the points at issue between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. But I doubt whether any Anglicans can read it 
without a sense of dismay at the gulf which it reveals between the 
theological outlooks of the Calvinist and the Anglican tradition. He 
will find himself being told, for example, that the Incarnation is a 
thing of the past, that the Church fs not its extension, and that the 
Sacraments of the Christian Church differ in no real respect from 
those of the Jewish. Such matters as these are not referred to in — 
the Report, and we are left wondering whether they were among - 
those which the Conference deliberately set aside or did -not dis- 
cuss to a conclusion. They are, however, fundamental to our under- 
standing of the Gospel. In many respects the Report marks a 
considerable advance on others that have been produced under 
similar conditions. But perhaps its most valuable feature is the 
indication which it gives of the amount that remains to be done. 


E. L. MASCALL. 
* \4 * 

1p. 18. ? ibid. (my italics). 3p, 12. 
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ORDINATION 


The Practice and Teaching of the Methodists. 


It is the universal conviction of the Methodist 
people that the office of the Christian Ministry 
depends upon the call of God, who bestows the 
gifts of the Spirit, the grace and the fruit which 
indicate those whom He has chosen. Those 
whom the Methodist Church recognizes as 
called by God and therefore receives into its 
Ministry shall be ordained by the imposition of 
hands as expressive of the Church’s recognition 
of the Minister’s personal call. 
This excerpt from the Doctrinal Standards of the 1932 Deed of 
Union shows that the Methodists, in common with the larger part 
of Christendom, accept and provide for the Ordination to the 
Ministry of the Word and Sacraments of those who have been 
called, chosen and trained for this special service. : 
. Great stress is laid on the realities behind these words. The prior 
and determining fact is the Call of God, but the man who believes 
himself to be so called must submit to the judgment of the Church. 
Before he is authorized t6 minister in holy things, he is subjected 
to a series of exacting tests, first in the local church, then at the 
District Synod, and finally before a committee appointed by the 
Conference. The tests seek to discover the sincerity of his faith in 
God, the fidelity of his Christian profession, and the reality of his 
evocation. In some respects they aim at uncovering the potential 
rather than assessing the actual achievement. They cover general, 7 
biblical, and theological knowledge, the ability to preach, and per- | 
sonal qualities: in all, the proving of gifts, graces and aptitudes | 
for the work of a Minister. 
After the Church has tested, as best it may and conscious of the 
possibilities of error, the reality of the candidate’s divine calling, 
it provides training, as adequate as can be for so high and sacred a 
life-work. Ordinarily this covers six years of which the larger part 
is spent, in a residential college, in the study and practice of the 
theological and pastoral disciplines. The latter part of the “Proba- 
tion” is spent in the exercise of pastoral responsibility under the 
_ Supervision of a senior minister, and in further testing of character 
and ability. Finally comes the public act whereby the Church, 
invoking the Holy Spirit, confirms the call and sets the man apart 
for the Ministry. ; 
_It will be remembered that during Wesley’s life-time the Metho- 
dists were a Soctety, and many of the implications of this fact were 
carried over into the early years of the separation from the Church 
of England. Thus, for sometime, ministers were “received into full 
connexion” and set apart for a complete dedication to life-long 
service by the raising of the hand of all ministers present at the 
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annual Conference. However, as circumstances compelled the 
Methodists to recognize that they had become a communion of the 
Catholic Church they adopted the Biblical usage and ordained by 
the laying on of hands, keeping as a necessary preliminary, recep- 
tion standing vote. Thus the present practice is this. Those who, 
after long testing as to the solemn obligation of their calling, are to 
be set apart for the work of the Ministry, are received into full 
_ connexion with the Conference by the standing vote of minister’s 
and laymen at its Representative Session and then, after a short 
interval, ordained to the Ministry of the Church of God by the 
imposition of the hands of the President and other assisting 
ministers, acting in a representative capacity. 


The doctrine of the Deed of Union is embodied in the Order 
Service for the Ordination of Candidates for the Ministry (1936). 
Herein the searching questions, the solemn vows, the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the individual’s consecration to his life’s vocation, 
all combine in the seal of the Church’s commission, in the name of 
the Head of the Church, confirming God’s call of his chosen to a 
life in which the claim of the Church must always take priority: a 
ministry of Christ by his call and of the Church by its Commissicn. 


At the central moment of the Service, the President of the Con- 
ference, on behalf of the whole Church, says to each candidate: 


Mayest thou receive the Holy Spirit for the 
office and ‘works of a Christian Minister and 
Pastor, now committed unto thee by the impo- ’ 
sition of our hands. And be thou a faithful 
Dispenser of the Word of God, and of His holy 
Sacraments, in the Name of the Father and of 

the Son and of the Holy Ghost. AMEN. _ 


Then as he delivers a Bible to each candidate he says : 


Take thou authority to fulfil the office of a 
Minister in the Church of God. 
and finally, when all have been ordained: 


In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
Head of the Church, I hereby declare you to be 
ordained to the office of the Holy Ministry. 


Methodists do not believe in any apostolic succession in the 
sense held in the “Catholic” tradition or in hands as a special 
channel of unction, but in the evangelical succession; the setting 
apart for the ministry of those who have received the guarantee of 
the Holy Spirit. There is some tension between these who regard 
Ordination as setting the seal on something that has already hap- 
pened, and those who thiu!: that something happens in the Ordina- 
tion itself. But all agré€that Ordination as the culmen of a process 
is a matter of both divine authority and human appointment. In 
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the service the representatives of the Church pray that God will 
set his seal on the vocation which the ordinands have heard, and 
set apart to the Ministry those whose inward call has been tested 
and confirmed by the Church through its appointed ordinances. 
Something of what is meant—and it must be added that the 
Methodists intend to do what the Church has always done—is set 
out in the Deed of Union. _ 
Christ’s Ministers in the Church are stewards in the household 
of God and shepherds of His flock. Some are called and ordained 
to this sole occupation and have a principal and directing part 
in these great duties; but they hold no priesthood differing in 
kind from that which is common to the Lord’s people, and they 
have no exclusive title to the preaching of the Gospel or the 
care of souls. These ministries are shared by them with others 
to whom also the Spirit divides His gifts severally as He wills. 
This makes it quite clear that Methodism claims for its Ministers 
no “sacerdotal” prerogatives or functions. This is endorsed by the 
Senior Catechism (1952). 
What is the Priesthood of all Believers? All members of the 
Church share the privilege and responsibility of direct access to 
God, of bringing others into personal relationship with Him, and 
of interceding for them. 
However, and in view of much common misunderstanding, it is 
necessary to add this, the doctrine does not mean, so far as Metho- 
dists are concerned, that every ministry of the Church can be per- 
formed with the same fitness by any of its members. Rather we 
seek to maintain the Reformation principle that all Christians are 
priests in virtue of their access to God. So, the Deed of Union 
goes on: | 
The Methodist Church holds the doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers and consequently believes that no priesthood exists 
which belongs exclusively to a particular order or class of men 
but in the exercise of its corporate life and worship special 
qualifications for the discharge of special duties are required and 
thus the principle of representative selection is recognized . . . . 
For the sake of Church Order and not because of any priestly 
virtue inherent in the office the Ministers of the Methodist 
Church are set apart by ordination to the Ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments. | | 
So, the Ministry of the Church, regarded as the continuance of 
Christ’s own Ministry through the whole membership of His Body, 
is exercised by all those ordained to the care of souls, the preaching 
of the Word, and the administration of the Sacraments, by those 
fulfilling particular functions in the ordered life of the Church, and 
by all members in their worship and ‘service. The separation 
involved in Ordination is wrthin, and not away from, the Body and 
the stress is laid on the function rather than the status of those 
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who are duly called, trained, and set apart. In that Methodism does 
not exclude, but presupposes, the royal priesthood to which all 
Christians are called, it could hardly speak of a priestly ministry 
but might well concede a ministerial pries 

Thus far I have been as objective as I may, drawing on the exist- 
ing standards of doctrine in Methodism. And if I go on to quote 
from what I have written elsewhere, it is, I believe, true to the 
spirit of the Methodist teaching. “The Ministry is not just a 
matter of respectable origins but of effectiveness as an evangelistic 
agency. The true apostle is known by his fruits as well as his 
credentials. Always the Ministry is tested by its adequacy in the 
face of the concept of the Church as the Body of Christ, the living 
organism through which He continues His Messianic Ministry in 
the world . . . . Thus, to understand the Christan Ministry we 
must begin by thinking of the Church as a whole as the object of 
God’s saving work, and the instrument of His saving purpose, for 
the world. The whole Church is called to proclaim the Gospel; all 
Christians have a share in passing on the Good News. To this end, 
God calls some in the Body to special functions and sets them apart, 
free from other work, to make the study and proclamation of His 
Word their main work. The ministry is representative: separated 
to do for the Church what is the Church’s task; serving the Church 
by fulfilling the ministry of reconciliation entrusted to all believers, 
as ambassador on behalf of Christ to the world . . . . Ordination 
makes it quite clear that the Ministry is no administrative conve- 
nience devised by men for their use. The initiative and authority 
are of God; the greatness of the Ministry lies in the holiness of its 
work. Those who minister in the earthly sanctuary, dispensing the 
words of eternal life and the bread of heaven, do not take these 
tasks on themselves. Unworthy as they know themselves to be, 
they are called by God and duly authorised for the fulfilment of 
certain functions.” 


Of course the interpretation of “duly authorised” has given rise 
to serious differences and here we face perhaps the deepest element 
in Christian divisions. If these differences are finally irreconcilable. 
there seems little hope for the reunion of the Churches. However, 
there is an increasing number in many communions who believe 
that the protagonists on various sides are all testifying to funda- 
mental truths which one day, please God, will be seen to be com- 
plementary to others. It is not without significance that at the 
present time the Faith and Order Committee of the Methodist 
Conference is studying its whole conception of Ordination and it 
may be that a fuller account than at present exists will emerge. 
While the immediate occasion of discussion arises from internal 
problems it would be idle to pretend that thoughts of relations with 
other communions are absent from the minds of some cohcerned. 
It is also of moment to remember that the Methodist Conference 
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has given approval to Schemes of Union which involve some 
development of its own doctrine of Ordination; and that the 
Methodists having part in these Schemes have been able, without 
disloyalty to their own tradition, to receive truth from the richness 
of other traditions—in particular as regards the gift, at Ordination, 
of grace meet for the task to which a man is called and for which 
he is set apart. 
Marcus WARD. 


ANGLICANISM AND EPISCOPACY 


Dr. A. L. PECK 
A Re-examination of evidence 


In Angiicamsm and Eptscopacy, Dr. A. L. Peck takes up and 
elucidates the question of the status of Bishops in the Church. The 
first part of his book consists of a re-examination of the evidence 
adduced by Professor Sykes in his Old Priest and New Presbyter 
in support of his thesis that the episcopate is to be commended 
solely on the ground of its ‘long historical continuance since the 
apostolic age.’ Professor Sykes’ thesis, according to Dr. Peck, is not 
supported by the evidence quoted by him from Anglican divines 
and formularies, which express a positive doctrine of episcopacy. 
This conckusion is of fundamental practical importance for discus- 
stons about the Chnstian Mimstry and schemes for reunion which 
everywhere form the most urgent ¢ topic of Christian conversation. 

In the course of his examination of the evidence, Dr. Peck-recon. 
siders the position of the post-reformation Anglican writers with 
regard to foréign non-episcopal ministries with special reference to 
their views about ‘validity’ of Orders. He advocates a less legalistic 
and more personal method of approach than that assumed by Pro- 
_ fessor Sykes and other writers. 

In the second part of Anglicanism and Episcopacy the subject of 
‘validity’ is discussed more fully, and it is urged that a proper 
understanding of it can be achieved only when it is discussed in 
personal terms. This leads to a reconsideration of the meaning of 
membership of the Church, and of Holy Order and of Sacraments 
generally. The inadequacy ‘of Roman Catholic arguments is indi- 
cated, and a basis is provided for a more positive and fruitful 
approach to certain important problems involved in proposals for _ 
reunion. This discussion will be found valuable in itself apart from 
its direct bearing upon these current problems. 
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